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iG the early morning darkness, 
two shaggy-haired youths creep 
softly toward the parked car. 
Swiftly, one pulls a gleaming 
knife from his pocket. With 
mechanical smoothness he 
slashes each of the car’s tires. 
The other youth yanks off the gas 
cap. Unbuttoning his pants, he 
urinates into the car’s gas tank. 


With each deed accomplished, - 


a note is attached to a grapefruit- 
sized rock and hurled through 
the car’s windshield. Laughing 
insanely, the youths flee the 
scene. The surf crashes faintly in 
the background. 

Ring! Click “This is 
Lifeguard Chapman bringing you 
the current beach weather and 
surfing conditions at 6 a.m. for 
the Oxnard-Santa Barbara area. 
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The ocean surface is calm. The 
waves are coming out of the 
northwest, breaking six to eight 
feet. Board surfing is excellent. 
Come on down and have fun. 
Thank you for calling.’ 

Already at 6 a.m. surfing con- 
ditions are crowded. At least a 
hundred surfers are in the water 
at Hollywood-By-The-Sea, near 
Oxnard. Two visiting South Bay 
surfers are returning to their car 
after an intense surfing session. 
As they reach their car, they gasp 
in shock and shake with fury. 
Their automobile has been vic- 
timized by unknown vandals. In 
the back seat, lying amid broken 
pieces of glass, is a note. It reads, 
“L.A. surfers go home and don’t 
come back. Locals only surf 
here.” 


endless 
summer 


Surf | 


A beautiful, sparkling eight- 
foot wave moves swiftly toward 
the shore, ready to unleash its 
energy on the sandbar. The wave 
explodes. A surfer free-falls 
down the face of this wall of 
energy, carves a flowing turn at 
the bottom, then flashes back up 
to the top of the wave. As the 
wave starts to hollow, he 
assumes a full-on speed stance 
and drops back into the wave, 
straining to experience that cer- 
tain adrenaline rush that only 
surfing can offer. 

Suddenly another surfer 
decides to ride the same wave. 
Totally locked within the cylin- 
drical tube, the first surfer 


notices the intruder and screams, 
“Coming down!” The intruder 
glances at the first surfer, then 
continues dropping into the 
wave. 

Kaboom! The surfers collide, - 
then disappear together into the 
swirling whitewater. When they 
disentangle, there is an exchange 
of profanity, followed by a 
violent punch-out. 


“The Traditional Rules of 
Surfing’ written by Sam Reid 
in the 1950s are: 


Paddle around the surf 
break, not through it, 

First surfer on the wave 
has the right of way, 

Respect the ocean at all 
times, 

Help your fellow surfer! 


endless 


bummer 


Steve Pezman, pre-Gidget surf- 
er, world surf traveler and 
editorial director of Surfer 
magazine, recalls his early 
years of surfing in the late 1950s 
before the individualistic 
freedom of surfing was tarnished 
by localism. 


“I started surfing in 1958 when 
there were only about 500 surfers 
in Southern California. No one 
surfed the Huntington Cliffs or 
the Santa Ana Rivermouth then. 
A crowd at the Huntington Pier 
was 10 surfers in the water. 


“At that time each surf spot 
had its own subculture,’ Steve 
continues. ‘‘Everyone knew each 


Localism 


other, There was a feeling of 
clannishness. If the Malibu surf- 
ers came to surf the Huntington 
Pier, it was common courtesy for 
the local to show the visitor how 
good the waves were and what 
bitchin’ rock-out parties they 
had. Generally surfers were 
proud of their surf spot. They 
wanted to be recognized. Surf 
photographers were always 
welcome at most surfing spots.” 

Today, as the number of active 
surfers approaches the half- 
million mark, surf localism is at 
its most intense level. This coin- 
cides with the rapid urbanization 
of the Southland, resulting in 
more people, freeways, 


buildings and crowded con- 
ditions. 

Since the number of available 
surfing spots in Southern Califor- 
nia is limited, the quality of the 
surfing experience is lessened by 
the crowding. The rapid expan- 
sion of the Southland freeway 
system has made traveling from 
Long Beach to Santa Barbara for 
a one-day surf trip more con- 
venient for many surfers. Ad- 
ditionally, technological ad- 
vances such as the shorter, 
lightweight surfboard, wetsuit 
and surf-leash have made the 
surfing experience more 
available and comfortable to the 
youthful masses of Southern 


California on a year-round basis. 
It is the new masses of mobile 
surfers crowding existing 
beaches that have created 
localism. 

“Surf localism is like animal 
behavior,” Steve believes.‘It’s a 
pecking order, like protecting 
your food range. It can never be 
justified, but it’s understandable 
because people resist change. 
Localism is the result of basic 
human nature and the over- 
crowding of Southern California. 


“The difference between one 
or four surfers on the same wave 
is the difference between hav- 
ing a spiritual experience and 
having a physical sensation. 
Localism is not so much in- 
dividuality as conformity to 
peer-group pressure. It’s 
fashionable to be a real 
aggressive asshole.’’ 

Jericho Poppler, the number 
one professional female surfer 
on the West Coast, has been used 
to crowded surfing conditions 


Brian Hughes explores the quality of uncrowded waves. 
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since 1964 when she first started 
surfing at the crowded Seal 
Beach Rivermouth. Her attitude 
toward localism is realistic. 

“Surf localism exists 
everywhere in the world. It’s a 
must for survival, even though it 
may not be good. Surfing is at a 
very savage stage right now. 

“The only way to survive an in- 
tensely crowded situation is 
through power and perfor- 
mance,” Jericho says. ‘‘You have 
to be super aggressive, grab your 
wave and attain your power. It’s 
livin’ in the city.” 

As Jericho suggests, localism 
is not limited to surfing. Its 
implications— extreme ag- 
gressiveness, selfishness and 
insensitivity—are symptomatic 
of society in general. 

Today most surfing spots 
located within or adjacent to 
high-density population centers 
suffer from a certain degree of 
territoriality. Surf photographers 
receive bad vibes from the surf 
localists. The ill feelings toward 
the photographer are simple. 
Photos of wave quality at a par- 
ticular surfing spot are often 
published in surfing magazines. 
When that happens, crowds are 
sure to follow. 


Brian Hughes, dedicated surf 
explorer, seasonal Long Beach 
lifeguard and veteran of the big 
Hawaiian waves, is currently on 
a surf-exploration trip in remote 
Central America. 

“Localism is a rationale,” he 
says. ‘It’s like saying ‘You guys 
have made this place so crowded 
that I can’t be a good surfer 
anymore. I can’t get enough 
waves.’ 

“In the past 12 years, the level 
of surfing ability in Southern 
California has gone from the 
highest in the world to mediocre. 
The reason that those surfers 
were so hot is because they had 
uncrowded waves then. Today 
most of the guys that are hot are 
25 years and older. 

“You can’t drop in on a wave 
and see a whole bunch of guys 
about to take off in front of you. 
“You hesitate because you're 
thinking about them, not about 
riding the wave.” 

Every dedicated surfer has his 
own particular method and 
moral philosophy to combat 
crowded surfing conditions. 


“T’ve got my own special tech- 
nique to use whenever a guy 
takes off in front of me,” says 
Steve with a sparkle in his 


“Surf localism is like animal behavior.” 


--Steve Pezman 


eyes. ‘I shout ‘Look out!’ Saying 
this makes the guy instinctively 
pull back and perhaps think, 
‘What’s happening? Danger! I 
might get hurt!’ 

“Generally, pushing a guy off a 
wave ruins a ride for me,’ he 
adds, reflecting his mellow at- 
titude toward surfing. “If I ride 
up behind a guy and push him off 
his board, I’d better make good 
use of the wave from that point 
on.” 

The spectre beneath the sur- 


face of localism is coastal 
development. Ironically, while 
many surfers are into the 
territorial skirmishes of localism, 
state bureaucracy has developed 
plans which may totally 
eliminate the lifeblood of the 
surfing experience, such as 
replacing the surf with near- 
sighted marina projects, 
breakwater jetties or negative 
beach alterations. 

A tragic example is Dana 
Point. A decade ago ‘Killer 


“The only way to survive an intensely crowded situation 
is through power and performance.” --Jericho Poppler 


Dana” was known as one of the 
few big-wave surf spots in 
Orange County. Today its waves 
are silenced forever by the stolid 
breakwater jetties of the Dana 
Point Marina. 

At San Onofre State Beach, the 
California State Park System is 
developing plans that would 
drastically alter the personality 
of this vintage surfing beach. 
Plans include construction of 
concrete parking lots and three 
25-by-60-foot cement structures. 
“This is the state’s idea of maxi- 
mizing the highest and best use 
of the area for the most people,” 
Steve says, shaking his head. 
“That beach is popular because 
it offers a surfing experience of 
the purest ocean-beach quality. 
Now they’re going to change it 
and make it like every beach in 
Southern California. Uniformity 
is one of the state’s biggest hang- 
ups in its park development and 
relationship with the California 
surfer.”’ 

The San Onofre Citizens Ad- 


visory Committee is striving to 
limit future beach use to a 
reasonable number of people. A 
report concerning crowded surf- 
ing conditions was presented to 
the State Park System. It said: 

“10—25 surfers in the water 
offers a fair chance to get a de- 
cent share of waves and have a 
good experience. 

“25-50 surfers in the water 
offers a poor chance of getting 
your share of waves and having a 
good experience. 

“50 or more surfers in the 
water offers an extremely poor 
chance of getting any waves and 
a good chance of of getting hurt.” 

So what does the future hold? 

“Surfers are like the cowboys 
of the Old West,” Jericho 
reflects. ‘“They’ll have to face up 
to the reality of their situation. 
They’re growing up. Surfers will 
have to look at surfing in a 
different way. Similar to skiing 
or signing up for a racketball 
court, they'll have to wait their 
turn.” 


Looking forward to the shape 
of things to come, Steve says, 
“There will always be some 
degree of localism in the densely 
populated areas of surfing. It 
may get milder or more radical. 
Maybe a new value system will 
arise that makes it uncool. For 
the time being, I don’t see it going 
away completely.’ 

But Steve sees a viable solu- 
tion to the localism problem 
faced by the dedicated surfer. 
The whole attitude that created 
localism creates the desire for 
travel,’ he says grinning. 

Rather than fight to preserve 
uncrowded conditions on local 
beaches, Steve sees travel as the 
alternative. ‘‘Travel to find 
waves, always looking for 
warmer waters, searching for the 
perfect wave. It’s such an ex- 
citing search. One need not 
dwell on the petty antagonisms 
of localism. Uncrowded waves 
are all over the world. There’s 
much coastline left to be ex- 


plored.” Ly 


“Uncrowded waves are all over the world. There's much coastline left to be explored.” --Steve Pezman 
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VIDEO 
VIDEO 


VIDEO 
vIsIONs 


by Veronica Gunnerson 


Video is nothing new. What is new, at least to most 
of us, is alternate video. 

What is it? 

Is it a guy named Paul McCarthy ritualistically 
covering his naked body with ketchup? Yes. 

Is it ocean waves endlessly lapping the shoreline? 
That too. 

Or is it a sensuous encounter between two 
females? Yes again. 


iat 


Auseee video should be self-explanatory — 
another approach to an accepted medium. But it’s 
not that simple, for that other approach is being 
taken by artists. Anyone who has watched art go 
from realism to impressionism to cubism to ex- 
pressionism to pop to op to minimal knows that art 
defies definition. 

Art informs, records, soothes, shocks, stimulates 
and puzzles the masses. Video art does every bit of 
that, and more. 

It informs when used by documentary-oriented 
artists in a manner unthinkable to the magnates of 
commercial television. Top Value Television 
(TVTV) reporters, for instance, videotaped the 1972 
conventions to produce the kind of inside look that 
commercial broadcasters never show us. In one of 
their tapes we watch TVTV’s attempted interview of 
a commercial broadcaster. The usually all-too- 
voluble oracle produces nothing but mute brute 
stares a la Ted Baxter. Makes one wonder about the 
omniscience of the networks. 

Video art records in the hands of artist/technician 
John Baker. Baker perceptively tapes jazz musicians 
practicing, performing, living. With perfect timing 
and smooth superimposition of images, Baker cap- 
tures the intense emotion of the musician, making 
his music almost secondary. 

Video art soothes the eye, at the same time evok- 
ing wonder, as bright pastels swirl gracefully into 
and out of themselves creating ‘‘living’ abstract 
paintings. ‘Soft Memories” by John Godfrey is an 
excellent example. Godfrey uses electronic distor- 
tion to achieve his pulsating array of brilliant colors. 

Video art shocks when we see Chris Burden’s 
tapes. Sometimes called the Evel Knievel of the art 
world, Burden constantly risks his life for the sake of 
art. In ‘‘Velvet Water” we watch in discomfort, if not 
downright disbelief, as he repeatedly holds his head 
under water for minutes on end. He finally 
collapses. 

Where did they come from, these video artists? 
What are they doing? 

Where they came from is everywhere. And from 
every category—technicians, musicians, painters, 
even some total neophytes. 

One man, however, has been hailed as their 
visionary and dubbed the George Washington of 
video art. He is Nam June Paik, an artist of short 
stature whose slight frame houses enormous brain 
power. In 1960 he made the quixotic prediction that 
one day television and art would be synonymous. 

Then a musician, Paik had been working with 
electronic equipment at Radio Station of Cologne, 


Illustration by Tom McGee 


Germany. “It was natural for me to think that 
something similar to electronic music could also be 
done on the TV screen,” he said in an interview with 
writer Paul Schimmel.“... for a long time I thought it 
was a task for painters. I waited and waited but 
nobody did it. One late morning the idea suddenly 
flashed, ‘Why not me?’” 

So Nam June Paik did it. He developed negative 
TV, in which the blacks and whites were reversed, 
and techniques to alter TV images both horizontally 
and vertically. Years later, in 1971, he and engineer 
Shuya Abe constructed the Paik/Abe Video © 
Synthesizer which allowed him to distort and re- 
color commercial broadcasts. A Pandora’s box burst 
open and television was never again the same. 
Paik’s inventions sired abstract video art, the kind of 
art “Soft Memories” is all about, the kind of art 
critics have called ‘‘moving wallpaper’ and ad- 
vocates have called “‘signs of a universal language.” 

But Paik’s influence goes farther than that. 

Though he calls himself lazy because he sleeps 
until 1 p.m. every Monday to show the world he’s in- 
dependent and says he couldn't care less whether 
video art ever has mass appeal, he has always been 
one page ahead in the diary of video art. When Sony 
portable video tape recorders were made available 
to consumers, Paik bought the first one. The day he 
bought it—Oct. 4, 1965—he hailed a taxicab and from 
the cab taped Pope John’s visit to New York City. 
That same night Paik showed his tape at the Cafe Au 
Go Go in Greenwich Village. It was probably the 
first ‘personal’ tape made by an artist. 

Now that more and more artists are using portable 
video equipment to produce personal tapes of a 
highly diverse and unfamiliar nature, we can’t help 
wondering what they are really doing. 


‘Video is just one 
more tool in the 
artist’s toolbox.”’ 


Perhaps the most important clue lies in a state- 
ment made by John Baldessari at a conference on 
the Future of Television at the Museum of Modern 
Art in January, 1974: 

“(Video is) just one more tool in the artist’s 
toolbox. Another tool to have around, like a pencil, 
by which we can implement our ideas, our visions, 
our concerns... The case should not be ‘I’m going to 
make a video piece,’ but ‘What I want to do can best 
be done with video.’ ” 


ale 


One thing artists are creating with this new tool is 
mixed reactions. The viewer is left on his own to 
figure out what he is seeing. The result is confusion 
and sometimes disgust. 


“You can see the 
same thing at 


Disneyland...” 


When “‘Olfaction”’ by Bill Viola was exhibited at 
California State University, Long Beach in October, 
the only accompanying explanation was a diagram 
of the mechanics involved. An easy chair placed in 
the middle of the dimly-lit gallery seemed an invita- 
tion to the viewer to make himself comfortable 
while watching the screen. What he saw was 
somewhat discomforting, though. By use of a camera 
overhead and a monitor in front of the screen, a 
viewer not only watched himself relaxing but saw 
an apparition as well. A ghostlike image of the artist 
himself appeared on screen and sat down in the 
same easy chair the viewer was occupying, virtually 
becoming one with the bewildered viewer’s image. 
Next, the ‘ghost’ leaned over, pulled out a bag of 
potato chips and, by way of speakers implanted in 
the deceiving easy chair, treated the viewer to an 
earful of slow and enticing munching of every crisp 
chip. 

The piece brought smiles and confusion. One un- 
impressed visitor commented, ‘“‘You can see the 
same thing at Disneyland (at the Haunted Man- 
sion).’’ He didn’t know that Viola was making a 
visual analogy to our sense of smell, combining past 
with present experience. Olfaction is the ‘“‘most po- 
tent sense for evoking memories.” 

Viola had a higher purpose than the viewer was 
able to perceive. Eleanor Antin, whose tape, 
“Adventures of a Nurse,’’ was included in the 
Southland Video Anthology 1976 at the Long Beach 
Museum of Art, had a lesser one. 

At least one viewer strained to find some raison 
d’etre as the artist, dressed as a nurse, manipulated 
cut-out dolls in a play staged on the artist’s bed. She 
decided the scenario must be a social statement 
about the stereotyped role-playing society imposes 
upon us. Later the viewer learned from a friend of 
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the artist that Antin was doing no more than ful- 
filling some kind of childhood fantasy in that 
videotape. 

So what? 

Does the artist’s intention determine art? Does the 
viewer’s perception determine it? Or does a piece 
stand alone, defining itself? 

Those are questions for students of philosophy. 

Students of life—everyday people trying to under- 
stand and appreciate art—need some guidance. 

Guidance should be found at the Long Beach 
Museum of Art, which has become a mecca for 
southern California artists, thanks to David A. Ross, 
deputy director/television & films. 

Ross, a 27-year-old, bushy-haired dynamo, seems 
to be charting the future of video art. He arrived in 
Long Beach from New York in 1974, determined to 
muster support for video artists where none had ex- 
isted before. Within two years he opened Artists’ 
Post-Production, the only free videotape editing 
facility for artists and documentarians, and laid 
plans for establishment of the museum’s own cable 
television station so that people can one day receive 
video art in their own homes. 

He has barraged Long Beach—and the 
world—with video art. But all the world might not be 
ready for it. ‘Video art is nothing but a put-on. 
They're (video artists) a bunch of intellectual 
snobs,” said a recent visitor to the museum. 

What universality, what timelessness his state- 
ment carries. It is the leitmotif in every art move- 
ment. Nonetheless, the art world cannot disregard it. 

Though Ross has said, ‘“‘The time has come to stop 
viewing video art as merely something new, and to 
start seeing the work of those who perform with the 
medium for what it is,’ video exhibitions make see- 
ing it for what it is difficult. Granted, more and more 
video art is being shown, causing more and more art 
critics to review and interpret it. But the critics don’t 
write for the general public. They roam around in a 
maze of esoteric vocabulary that loses the average 
intelligent reader. 

So where does that leave us? 

If, as Ross says, we are to see video for what it is, 
let the artists, the curators and the critics tell us—in 
simple language—what it is. Something as un- 
complicated as labels on gallery and museum walls 
or brief statements at the beginning of each tape 
would be a start. 

If no effort is made to educate viewers in this 
alternative approach to television, it can never 
become a true alternative. wy 


Py 
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“Crime is here. This campus is just 
like a little city. About the only crime 
we don’t have is murder. We have 
everything else, everyday.”’ 


by Harlan Lebo 


The complexion of California 
State University, Long 
Beach changes radically late at 
night. Gone are the thousands 
of students, the cars and the 
faculty. The sidewalks are 
deserted, the buildings empty. 
The campus is as quiet as an 
English street on a winter eve- 
ning. Except for an occasional 
custodian or a late-night jogger, 
someone walking across campus 
would be completely alone. 

At 10:15 on a Monday night, 
Officer Jim Beaver pulls Car 137 
away from campus police head- 
quarters onto Palo Verde 
Avenue. He is a far cry from the 
campus policeman with the 
security-guard image of the ’60s, 
when the primary purposes of 
campus police were to check 
locked doors and dispense park- 
ing tickets. 

Beaver is an officer with the 
same background as most 
metropolitan policemen—Viet- 
nam veteran, 2% years in the 
Army’s criminal investigation 
division, 13 weeks of police 
training, four years on the 
campus police force. He deals 
with real crime—vandalism, car 
theft, rape, assault—on the 
322 acres of the campus. 

Officers patrol campus 24 
hours a day in three shifts, 
staggered so that coverage is 
overlapped. Beaver works an 


irregular shift, 6 p.m. to 2:30 a.m. 
After 10 p.m. he works with the 
graveyard shift — four officers 
who patrol CSULB from the time 
the last of the night classes end 
until just before the campus day 
begins. 

Beaver drives by the Universi- 
ty Theatre and past the fountain 
in front of the Humanities Office 
Building. Although classes have 
been over for almost half an 
hour, the campus is still active. 
Many students are still finishing 
up late study sessions at the 
library and are slowly drifting 
toward the parking lots. 

“Sunday night is usually real 
slow, but last night we had a lot 
to do. We had a guy burning 
rubber on campus, and it took me 
a while to catch him. 

“We had a real strange call too. 
About 10 p.m. we got a call that a 
male with a shovel was chasing a 
female around the organic gar- 
den. I got down there and saw 
people getting into their cars. But 
they wouldn’t admit to having a 
fight. They even had a shovel in 
the back, but I couldn’t get them 
to admit to anything.” 

Beaver stops in front of the old 
administration building. In front 
of him, two cars are parked nose- 
to-nose in the middle of the 
street. Beaver leans out the win- 
dow. 

“How you doing?” 

“Is it all right if we park here 
for a while? The battery’s dead.‘ 

“Sure. I can push you out of 
here if you want.” 

“No. We'll bring a battery 
back. But can you push us into 
that parking spot?” 

“OK.” 

That accomplished, Beaver 
swings 137 around. A Ford pulls 
away from the faculty parking 
lot, with its lights off. Beaver 
stops it by switching on his 
overhead flashers. After a 
friendly warning from Beaver, 
the Ford pulls out onto Seventh 
Street, its lights on. 

“This job can get dangerous 
now and then. One of the hardest 
things to do is walk up to a car at 
night. If you have to stop a 
carload of men late at night, you 
don’t know what you’re coming 
up against. You’re alone and it’s 


up to you until your partner gets 
there, which can take a while if 
he’s off on foot patrol. You’d 
better be aware of everything 
because a lot of officers have 
been shot just stopping cars for 
routine traffic violations. 

“I’ve been lucky. I’ve never 
had to draw my pistol on campus. 
But I’ve come close a couple of 
times at night. 

“You have to meet force with 
force, and you havea split sec- 
ond to think about it. If he has a 
knife, you can use your baton or 
‘mace. The gun is the last resort. 


If he has a gun, you'd better have. 


your gun out. If an officer didn’t 
have a pistol, he’d feel naked. It’s 
a deterrent. They know it and I 
know it. I hope I never have to 
use it.” 


Beaver turns his patrol car 
onto West Campus Drive. To the 
left, trees shroud the barbed- 
wire fence between CSULB and 
the Veterans Administration 
Hospital. 

“Late at night we get quite a 
few strange people on campus— 
some derelicts wandering 
around and people from the VA 
Hospital trying to escape. We can 
usually tell who they are. 
They're in pajamas or they look 
at you funny. 

“One time we busted a man in 
the library on two indecent ex- 
posure charges. All the time he 
was in the car, he was calm. 
Then when we got him to the 
Long Beach Police Department, it 
finally dawned on him he was 
going to jail. He threw my 


partner against a wall, and it took 
four officers to subdue him 
before we got him cuffed.” 

Beaver turns left onto State 
University Drive next to the Ad- 
ministration Building. In front, 
the new fountain glows brightly 
in the low haze. He drives down 
an access road behind the dor- 
mitory complex. There an old 
Dodge parked against a red curb 
is jutting out into the lane. 

“There’s a car parked illegally. 
I could have cited him, and it 
would’ve been a good cite, but I 
don’t like to do it. He’s probably 
just dropping off his date, so I'll 
give him about 20 minutes or so.” 

Car 137 cruises through Lot 10, 
dark except for the bordering 
city lights. Most of the cars have 
gone, but occasionally Beaver 
spots the silhouettes of the last 
few students walking down from 
campus. 

‘Now the library reading room 
is open until midnight, and a lot 
of women are walking down to 
Lot 10 alone. We provide an es- 
cort service. If a woman has to 
walk alone, she should give us a 
call, and we'll take her down to 
her car. Better that than have 
something happen.” 

Beaver drives past head- 
quarters to complete a full circle 
of the campus. Under the dash 
the LBPD radio crackles softly, 
reporting a gang fight only a few 
blocks away. 

“The 2-10 p.m. shift is the best 
because there’s more action. If 
you like action or you want the 
day to go quickly, it’s the best 
shift. But it’s not so good for 
home life. 

“I volunteered for this shift. 
I'm a senior at State majoring in 
criminology with a minor in 
history. I was on from 2-10 p.m., 
but the classes I needed to 
graduate were in the afternoon, 
so I asked Chief Brick for a 
change. He’s very education- 
motivated and he’s real good 
about changing schedules.” 

Back on East Campus Drive, 
Beaver pulls onto a sidewalk 
behind Science I and onto the in- 
terior of the campus. In front of 
Fine Arts I, a black kitten strolls 
across the sidewalk, stops and 
stretches. 
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‘“‘As soon as the students leave, 
cats come out all over campus. 
The custodians feed them. One 
lady over in Administration 
always leaves food out. We kid 
her about it. We call her ‘The 
Catwoman.’ 

“After the custodians leave, if 
there’s no one around and a cat 
jumps out at you from a barrel-I 
tell you it’s scary. I almost shot 
them the first couple of times it 
happened.” 

Beaver turns off the sidewalk 
and back toward the dorms. On 


the access road, the old Dodge is: 


gone. He parks in a bus lane and 
is ready to go on his first foot 
patrol when a tall student comes 
up to his window. 

“You've just missed a‘ peeping 
tom’ on the first floor over there. 
When the girls saw him, he ran 
into the bushes.” 

‘What'd he look like?” 

“White male, about 5 feet 11, 
chubby with a soup-bowl hair- 
cut. He was. wearing a green 
striped shirt.” 

‘‘We’ll take a look.”’ 

A quick check around the 
building turns up nothing. Before 
Beaver can report, a call comes 
over the campus police radio: A 
man was seen climbing the 
barbed-wire fence between 
Nursing and the VA Hospital. 
Beaver speeds to the scene to 
check, and another officer and 
the watch sergeant arrive to 
search the bushes. A screen has 
been pulled off a door, but the 
area is deserted. The incident is 
probably unrelated to the ‘‘peep- 
ing tom,” but there is a possible 
connection: The “green striped 
shirt” could be VA pajamas. 

Back to the dorms to con- 
tinue foot patrol. The dispatcher 
reports that Officer Ed Lozano 
spotted the suspect on State 
University Drive. Lozano pulls 
alongside Beaver’s car. 

“That guy really spooked me, 
man! I turned the corner and 
there he was in my lights. By the 
time I turned around, he was 
over the fence.” 

Lozano went to the VA side of 
the fence to look for the suspect. 
He was never found. Beaver 
shook his head. 

“Sometimes it’s depressing 


because there’s lots of crime and 
you don’t really catch many 
criminals. Crime is here. This 
campus is just like a little city. At 
a peak hour there are 20,000 peo- 
ple, and about the only crime we 
don’t have is murder. We have 
everything else, every day.” 

Beaver grabs his portable 
police radio and flashlight and 
starts his foot patrol through the 
dorm grounds. In Los Alamitos 
Hall a stereo blares loudly from 
an upstairs room. 

“The dorms are pretty lively, 
so we walk through here about 
three or four times a night. But 
we don’t bug people unless we 
get a call. We don’t want to give a 
Gestapo image.” 

A blonde woman carrying an 
armload of books walks past 
Beaver. He smiles. ‘“‘How ya 
doing?’ A bit startled by a 
policeman’s talking to her, she 


mumbles a reply and walks on. 

“You know, I walk around on 
campus in my grubbies, and I’m 
just one person in 30,000. But 
people look at you when you’re 
in uniform. The wheels start turn- 
ing, and you can see what’s go- 
ing through their minds: What's 
he doing here? What did I do? 
Why is he putting handcuffs on 
that man?” 

It is midnight and Beaver 
drives by the 60-cent parking lot. 
Only two cars remain and a lone 
girl walks toward one of them in 
the pitch-black lot. 

Beaver frowns. “I don’t like 
that.’’He quickly crosses Seventh 
Street against the light and 
watches her as she gets into her 
car and starts it without incident. 

Beaver drives back to the cam- 
pus and parks behind Science I 
for a foot patrol of upper cam- 
pus. The grounds are quiet and 


deserted, the library is closed, 
and the custodians are working 
inside. A few come outside, and 
Beaver stops for a chat. 

“It’s a lonely job but you get 
used to it. Some nights after 
about 1 a.m. it really gets lonely. 
On the graveyard shift about 4 
a.m. you start to get tired if it’s 
quiet, and you really have to 
push yourself. Sometimes you go 
a whole day and nothing 
happens. 

When I patrol alone, I con- 
stantly look at things to keep 
alert. I’ll sing out loud when I’m 
alone. I don’t talk to myself, but 
I'll sing.” 

Beaver walks through the art 
buildings, the only active spot on 
upper campus late at night. The 
art facilities are usually busy un- 
til early morning: When final 
projects are due, work continues 
24 hours a day. 


In a printing shop Beaver stops 
to talk to a student and marvels 
as she prepares an intricate 
linoleum block with ink. ‘I have 
enough trouble with golf!” he 
laughs. 

Its almost 2:30 a.m. and Beaver 
parks 137 behind police head- 
quarters and turns off the 
engine. In a few minutes he will 
go home to his sleeping wife and 
two small children. 

“T want to get my degree, 
maybe become a supervisor, 
then in three or four years take a 
look at myself and see where I’m 
at. I know I want to stay in the 
University police system. 

“You know, I was going to be a 
teacher, but that’s too much of a 
day-to-day routine. On this job 
every day is different. It’s never 
the same old thing. I like the 
work and I’m satisfied.” 
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Soace to Grow 


Se wo iniied by brightness and clarity, solitary 
thoughts gently race past in the silent ether. They 
form a vision and the vision a glance. A downward 
glance through layer upon layer of clouds and pollu- 
tion. Down through the abyss to a darkened surface. 
A single thought catches, becomes solid and is 
spoken: “Is life best lived in a hole 4,000 miles 
deep?”’ 


Illustration by Michael Stanford 
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Earth lies at the bottom of such a hole. It looks up 
gravitational walls 4,000 miles toward space, where 
a truly alternative life style awaits. 

Incredible? Considered just as incredible in their 
time were the concepts that the Earth was round, 
that it revolved around the Sun and that it was not 
the center of the universe. Only by thinking outside 
of conventional ideas do such concepts become 
understood. 

A simple puzzle illustrates this significant point. 


t @ ® 
PROBLEM: 
Join the dots 
) ) r) with four lines 
: without lifting 
the pen from 
® @ @ the paper. 


When confined to narrow thinking (the limited 
space within the dots), a solution is impossible. But 
use the surrounding space, and the solution appears. 


SOLUTION: 
Use the 
outer space. 


Just such a puzzle exists in the world today—a 
world in which depletion of natural resources and 
energy, food shortages and overpopulation form the 
question. A limited framework implies that the solu- 
tion can be found only upon this planet with its 
finite land masses and resources. This tunnel vision 
is a dangerous pitfall into which all too many 
plunge. 

Several persons have been looking outside this 
limited framework, breathing in the freshness of 
“The New Frontier.” 

This frontier is space. The modern conception of 
its colonization was sparked by an academic ques- 
tion seven years ago. Gerard O'Neill, a Princeton 
physics professor, asked,‘‘Is the surface of a planet 
really the right place for an expanding technological 
civilization?”’ His answer was no. 
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“We’re a little bit like an animal who lives down 
at the bottom of a hole,” O’Neill says. ‘‘And one day 
he climbs up to the top of the hole, and he gets out, 
and here’s all the green grass and the sunshine com- 
ing down. And he goes around and it’s all very love- 
ly, and then he finds another hole, and he crawls 
down to the bottom of that hole. If we go off and try 
to get serious about colonizing other planetary sur- 
faces, we're really doing just that.” 

Free space is the implied alternative—a place with 
unlimited room to grow, free 24-hour-a-day solar 
energy and raw materials available on the moon and 
nearby asteroids. O'Neill says that all of these make 
up one answer to earthly problems. This extends 
what was said several years ago by one of our own 
space travelers when, from the moon’s surface, the 
words crackled down, ‘‘This is one small step for 
man, one giant leap for mankind.” 

Step by small step is literally how O’Neill has had 
to proceed with his space colonization concept. One 
of those small steps came in 1975 when he began his 
unscientific, almost salesmanlike method of 
spreading the word. 

While speaking at the World Future Society con- 
vocation in Washington, D.C., he said, “In what 
follows I will deliberately depart from my usual 
style. I will not hedge all my statements with 
cautious limits and buttress them with footnotes, as I 
would before a scientific audience or as I certainly 
shall when I testify before a Congressional subcom- 
mittee a few weeks from now. Rather I will be as- 
sertive in style, so as to make clear by its shock-value 
how fundamentally different one new concept is.” 

That concept, space colonization, ties together and 
gives application to all past and present space proj- 
ects that until now have served mainly scientific 
ends. It gives them shape, solidity and direction. 
That direction is toward the completion of giant 
colonies built in interplanetary space. The present 
design is one of dual cylinders, six and a quarter 
miles long and a mile and a quarter in diameter 
(across each cylinder). They will be made of 98 per 
cent lunar and/or asteroid material processed in 
space to lessen costs. The complete construction of 
Model I, the first-stage colony, will leave a lunar ex- 
cavation only seven yards deep by 200 yards square. 
These giants will provide one million colonists with 
living conditions better than most people now have 
on Earth. Within colonies of this size will be 
earthlike landscape—hills and valleys, trees, rivers 
and compatible weather. 

The colonies will be self-sufficient and highly 
productive. First, they will be concerned with the 


production of low-cost solar energy for projection to 
Earth via low-intensity microwave. Enough can be 
generated to ease and then eliminate Earth’s need 
for fossil fuel and nuclear energy. Second, they will 
continue processing lunar materials for the con- 
struction of other colonies as population dictates. 
Third, when possible, they will begin to produce 
manufactured goods and food for use on Earth. 

Construction time will be between 15 to 25 years. 
This time is from point zero, when the actual go- 
ahead is received, until Model I is complete, fully 
functional and productive. Model J is the first colony 
of a progressively larger “bootstrap” process. This 
stage will cost $100 billion, house 10,000 colonists 
and rapidly start paying for itself with the construc- 
tion of low-orbit satellites for the transmission of 
solar energy to Earth. 

So as not to prophesy, these estimates are based 
upon present knowledge and existing technologies. 
Thus eliminated is the need to develop more ad- 
vanced technology unless the actual benefits are 
clear. 

These proposals, according to O’Neill, make up a 
viable alternative to today’s situation, an alternative 
that most people still consider a dream in the infant 
stage of scientific things to come. 

“As little as 10 years ago we lacked the 
technological capability,” says O’Neill, ‘‘but not to- 
day. Today it’s not a dream. It’s real.” 

O’Neill’s concept has been gradually surfacing 
since 1969. Up until a few months ago it had received 
almost unanimous public acceptance. At that time 
Stewart Brand, editor of the Co-Evolution 
Quarterly (a branch publication of the Whole 
Earth Catalog), began receiving letters in response 
to queries he had sent to a “number of notable 
people.’ Although the majority responded 
favorably, the opposing minority made up an in- 
teresting bloc. 

Perhaps the most vehement opponent was 
Wendell Berry, poet, novelist, essayist, teacher and 
Tennessee ecologist. He said, ‘‘What is remarkable 
about Mr. O'Neill's project is not its novelty or its 
adventurousness, but its conventionality. If it should 
be implemented, it will be the rebirth of the idea of 
progress with all of its old lust for unrestrained ex- 
pansion, its totalitarian concentrations of energy 
and wealth . . . its contempt for human values, its 
compulsive salesmanship.” 

A close friend and supporter of Berry is Ken 
Kesey, a pioneer and novelist (One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo’s Nest). He says, ‘‘A lot of people who want 
to get into space never got into the Earth. It’s James 
Bond. It’s a turning away from the juiciness of stuff. 
That’s something that’s lost its appeal for me.” 

E. M. Schumacher, an economist, author and one 
of Governor Jerry Brown’s chief mentors, adds 
humor to vehemence: “Yes, Stewart, I’m for it. 1 am 
prepared to nominate, free of charge, at least 500 


people for immediate emigration. For every one of 
these emigrants, once they are well and truly gone, I 
am prepared to donate 1,000 U. S. dollars for the 
furtherance of the work that really needs to be done, 
namely, the development of technologies by which 
ordinary, decent, hardworking, modest and all-too- 
often-abused people can improve their lots. With the 
above-mentioned emigrants out of the way, it will be 
a great deal easier to obtain support for this work.” 

These comments represent a bloc of thinkers 
epitomized by Schumacher’s Small is Beautiful 


The real difference is method. 
O’Neill’s is to allow today’s 
machinery to pay for itself. 


concept, that is, the getting back to the country at- 
titude, back to the smallness of things. How good this 
sounds in these times of superconglomerates, in- 
tricate political conspiracies, balance-of-power 
foreign policy and the military-industrial complex. 
And yet how masochistic an alternative if im- 
plementation comes about by painfully retracing the 
steps of progress, by suffering along with those giant 
systems stripped of resources and slowly grinding to 
a halt. 

Ironically, O’Neill’s ultimate goal coincides with 
Schumacher’s, but he doesn’t limit his smallness to 
this planet. O'Neill foresees growing numbers of 
small space colonies becoming increasingly diverse 
with different groups having different ideas and set- 
ting off on different missions. 

The real difference is method. O’Neill’s is to 
allow today’s existing machinery to pay for itself— 
the same machinery that at present is content with 
the muddle. Content with little more than the 
routine lesser-of-two-evils approach it takes every 
four years in Washington, content to exist within a 
limited framework heedless of nature’s message to 
change—change as best we can or pass the way of 
the dinosaurs. 

_ The dinosaurs, even if they could have read the 
message, didn’t have the ability, but we do. 

“Now we have the capability,”’ says O’Neill, ‘and 
if we have the willpower to use it, we can not only 
benefit humankind, but can also spare our threat- 
ened planet and permit its recovery from the 
ravages of the industrial revolution.” yo 24 


Updated newsletters are available 
by writing: Prof. Gerard K. O’Neill, 
Physics Dept., Box 708, 


Princeton, N. J. 08540 
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by Eddie Iwata 


“Revitalizing the downtown is necessitated by the 
fact that we’ve built these large metropolitan 
regions and in some areas we're literally running 
out of room. You just don’t have the luxury of grow- 
ing at the periphery anymore, so you focus back on 
the downtown and there you're hit, for the first time, 
with this group, this mess that you've left to get away 


” 
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- Margaret Stark 
Center of Urban Studies, CSULB 


Be downtown areas of large 
cities are studies in contrast. It’s 
commonplace to find a modern 
corporate highrise standing, with 
no sublety, alongside a 
charitable organization’s rescue 
mission. The highrise caters to 
the general public and _high- 
powered corporations. The mis- 
sion deals with what some call 
the scum of society. The contrast 
can be startling. 

In the last decade and a half, 


downtown Long Beach has been 
on a slow upswing. But there is 
still a skeleton skid row, a frame 
of what skid rows across the na- 
tion were 50 years ago. This 
skeleton is not concentrated in 
one bloated decrepit area, but 
spread out in bits and pieces 
throughout the downtown. When 
night falls and the highrise, 
working population has left, 
downtown belongs to skid row 
and its inhabitants. 


Illustration by Robert Hoge 
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Gare - HE knocked the ball 
out of the park! Calvary - HE 
scored a touchdown!” The white 
preacher pranced and exhorted. 
“Willie Mays can be a superstar 
and O.J. Simpson can be a 
superstar, but the superstar in 
my life is Jesus Christ, I want to 
tell you that.”’ 

The organ music rose and fell 
with the preacher’s spirited 
testimonial while his sparse 
audience of matronly black 
ladies “‘hallelujahed!”’ 

The revival was held in a 
meeting hall at the worn 
Lafayette Hotel, the site of the 
Miss Universe and International 
Beauty Pageants during the 1950s 
and '60s. These extravaganzas 
put Long Beach in the world 
spotlight and the hotel, now 
badly faded but still ornamental, 
seems to let out a sigh of relief 
now that those two decades of 
pageantry are finished. Like the 
hotel, the market for religion had 
faded. Only a dozen people were 
seated in the meeting hall. 
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“And now I want you all to 
come forward,” the preacher 
said in his coarse, rasping voice. 
‘Do you believe that jesus heals? 
Do you helieve that Jesus per- 
forms miracles? Is there anyone 
here who believes help is be- 
yond them? Yes, young man...” 

A middle-aged, poorly-dressed 
black man stepped forward, a 
horrible lump protruding from 
his shoulder blade. 

“Do you want Jesus to heal 
you?” the preacher asked. 

“Yes.” 

The preacher chanted, the 
organist and black ladies shouted 
and moaned, jerking their bodies 
spasmodically with the music. 
An elderly lady shook and raised 
her arms clumsily toward the 
ceiling in a gesture of atonement. 
At the height of their incan- 
tations the preacher, arm on the 
man’s lump in a faith-healing 
pose, pushed the planted foam 
“tumor” down the man’s back. 

The music stopped. 

“Praise the Lord,” everyone 
murmured. The white-haired 
lady had almost fainted during 
the clamor. As the offering 
basket was passed around, she 
gave, simultaneously the victim 
and beneficiary. 


A: the turn of the century in 
Seattle, the trail on which logs 
were skidded down to the river 
(and along which lumberjacks 
lived in a community of 
flophouses and saloons) was 
called “Skid Road.” The Bowery, 
the Mission District, the 
Tenderloin, all are skid rows. 
In the 1870s, the Civil War's 
uprooted soldiers and homeless 
and the great influx of European 
immigrants crowded the cities. 
The panic of 1873 and the 
subsequent depression firmly 
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entrenched skid row as a 
feature of urban America. 

World War I and the Crash of 
1929 fattened the Bowery. But to- 
day urban redevelopment, 
welfare benefits and pension 
programs have drastically cut 
down skid row’s population. 

Nevertheless, the collection of 
dilapidated hotels, cheap bars 
and cafeterias, thrift shops and 
pawnshops, all-night theaters, 
adult bookstores, tattoo parlors 
and strip-tease shows still exists 
to fill the needs of the veterans, 
elderly pensioners, drifters and 
alcoholics who inhabit them. The 
anonymity of skid row is impor- 
tant to these people. The stigma 
would be magnified anywhere 
else. The sight of a destitute man 
downtown causes no more than a 
passing glance. 


The dark, scruffy man in the 
alley turned his back to the ap- 
proaching stranger. 

‘What are you drinking?” 

“Huh? Cheap wine,” the man 
answered. 

‘So what’s good wine?”’ 

‘‘Well, something like 
Manischewitz, but that’s two 
bucks.” 

John, weathered and in his 50s, 
is one of the few obvious 
alcoholics in the downtown area. 
If an alcoholic isn’t picked up by 
the police, then like John he 
probably is able to contain his 
urge while he searches for meals 
and shelter. He can exist, but 
very precariously. 

The pair walked to a small 
park on Ocean Boulevard. 

“I got $1,000 coming to me from 

S.I.,’’ John volunteered. 
“Social, Security and you got me 
on the ‘I’. When I get that $1,000, 
me and Bill,”’ he pointed toward 
a friend, ‘we're gonna buy us a 


little pickup truck and a com- 
pressor and do us some painting. 
“I was talking to a friend in 
Orange County who knows about 
these things and he says housing 
is just booming up in Orange 
County and around there.”’ 
John served in the Phillipines 
during World War II and in con- 
versation ticked off port cities 
and islands like an expert. He 
feels no bitterness about his 
present existence, simply an in- 
different acceptance. His only 
anger comes from immediate in- 
cidents, like last night when his 
bag of new clothes was stolen. 
“TI was in the bar,” he said, 
‘and like a fool I wasn’t thinking 
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and had too much to drink. When 
I got ready to leave, I looked and 
my bag was gone.” 

He reached into his pocket, 
pulled out a small flask of wine 
and took a sip. 
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. no detrimental changes 
of any kind were produced in 
human behavior and attitudes by 
extensive exposure to pornog- 
raphy. ‘Is pornography a 
problem?’ should be answered in 
the negative... ’’—from a study 
for the Presidential Committee 
on Obscenity and Pornography. 


Photo by Tony Kawashima 


Besides the typical skid row 
bums and old veterans, the 
downtown at night nurtures so- 
called deviants. Runaways, sex 
perverts, feebleminded or even 
psychotic persons might also 
gravitate to skid row. It seems 
likely that these persons would 
be attracted to the gaudy adult 
bookstores and all-night movie 
theaters. But the average con- 
sumer of pornography is white, 
middle-class and college- 
educated. 

Deviance cannot be judged in 
an absolute fashion. It can only 
be measured against the prevail- 
ing, dominant standards. At night 
in downtown, deviancy by our 


standards prevails. Normality 
rejects it and rarely ap- 
proaches—if it chooses to 
approach, it blends in. 

“You freeloaders and 
browsers destroyed my 
business,”’ the curt, spectacled 
proprietor told the stranger. ‘If 
you're not going to buy anything, 
you cannot browse.” 

The adult bookstore, one of 
maybe half a dozen in downtown 
Long Beach, is filled with racks 
of pornographic literature, sex- 
ual paraphernalia and a 25-cent 
movie arcade. ‘ 

“T paid $10,000 for your right to 
walk through that door,” the man 
behind the counter said. ‘I paid 
$10,000 to the legal Mafia—peo- 
ple who go to school and become 
lawyers and judges. They harass 
people and get rich off of them. 
People talk about Nixon and his 
Watergate, but that happens all 
the time. 

“That Hustler magazine, that’s 
pornographic too, but the legal 
Mafia runs it and makes money 
off of it. That’s why they can sell 
it in liquor stores.’’ The 
proprietor cast hard glances at 
the several browsers. “I get bums 


all the time,’ he said. ‘‘Well- 
dressed bums who are 
freeloaders. No matter how new 
a magazine is, if 400 people look 
through it, it'll be destroyed.” 

The owner of this bookstore 
was recently caught violating 
obscenity guidelines (showing 
films with animal acts in the ar- 
cade) and was fined $1,600 under 
the provision that he close shop 
in 60 days. 

“T couldn’t think of a nicer guy 
to get what he’s getting,” another 
adult bookstore owner said. ‘‘He 
charges much lower prices than 
everyone else. He’s cutthroat. No 
one cares the least bit about what 
happens to him.” 
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A tall Nordic-appearing fellow 
walked into the second bookstore 
with two companions. ‘Do you 
have ‘locker room?’” he asked. 
“Locker room’”’ is similar to 
amyl nitrate, an illegal 
aphrodisiac that raises blood 
pressure and heightens sexual 
tension. 

“No,” the proprietor respond- 
ed. 

“Look,” the tall man said, pull- 
ing out a business card. ‘This is 
who I am. I give you my word I’m 
not a cop.” 

“Are you calling me a liar?” 
the bookstore owner shouted. 
“Yes you are. You're calling me a 
liar and I resent your attitude. I 
know you're vice squad so get out 
of my shop and take your friends 
with you ” 

‘Tl heard the yelling and 
thought there was mugging 
here,” an observer interjected. 
“Shoot, they'll slowly get rid of 
all the bookstores in Long Beach 
and they’ll be sorry for it 
because people need an outlet. 
The people here are depraved.” 

The speaker was Charlene 
(Charles Pelaski), a 60-year-old 
man in drag wearing a red wig. 
A photographer, he will take pic- 
tures of anything for customers 
in his studio. ‘‘Anything,” he 
emphasized. 


jee Dean, the messiah of the 
1950s, was purported to have ap- 
proached a legless woman alone 
in a bar and asked her if he could 
feel her stump. She consented 
and he did. 

The woman, who came to the 
bar every night as if to keep up 
some type of vigil, was deeply 
moved by Dean’s action. His 
directness—as opposed to the 
usual discreet politeness—was 
what she was waiting for, a con- 
frontation that reaffirmed her 
substance, an indication that she 
was a person. What constituted 
rudeness by most standards was 
therapy for her. 

To some, the disabled, the 
feebleminded, the handicapped 
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on skid row may seem pitiable. 
What they need is recognition, 
for someone to take heed of their 
condition. The need is universal, 
only amplified in those who are 
lacking. 


A tlaceid, blubbery blob of a 
man, wearing a worker’s jump- 
suit and cap, plopped down 
beside the stranger at a bus stop. 
His face was lax, the muscles 
below the eye drooped, reveal- 
ing an expanse of eyeball. His 
mouth hung in a lopsided 
posture; he drooled when he 
talked. 

“T bet you thought I was drunk,” 
he said in a thick slurred 
mumble. 

“What?” 

“The police think I’m drunk 
but they give me the drunk test 
and I fool them. They let me go 
because I’m not drunk.” 

The man had difficulty with 
certain words because much of 
his body was paralyzed, in- 
cluding the neck muscles. Some 
phrases came out as incoherent 
blotches of sound. A slurred, 
almost infantile muttering was 
repeated. Slower—still slurred, 
repeated faster—slurred again. 

After some painstaking con- 
versation, the stranger learned 
that the man had a room in an old 
hotel behind the bus stop and 
lived off benefits collected after 
his father’s death. His niche in 
the bowery was intact, limited, 
but his own nonetheless. 

‘“‘There’s your bus,’’ he 
mumbled. He got up and shuf- 
fled away. 


betes that individual, many 
handicapped, unstable or dis- 
abled residents of downtown 
may be fully isolated with no 
place to go except the rescue 
mission. 

“There’s a real need for a 
place like this,” a mission worker 
asserted. ‘‘Most people come 
here only for food in their tum- 
mies and a roof over their heads, 
but Jesus saves everyone.” 


The Long Beach Rescue Mis- 
sion, a small organization in a 
neat, white building, was started 
four years ago to meet the needs 
of the homeless man. It offers 
two meals daily (spaghetti or 
macaroni served with bread and 
rancid coffee), a place to sleep, 
counseling, prayer and Bible 
study. 

“IT enjoy it,” the worker ex- 
plained. ‘‘It’s a function. It makes 
me feel useful. Really, it’s turned 
my life around 180 degrees.” 

The men are required to at- 
tend hour-long services before 
all meals. The ministers and staff 
try to reach their shabby, dis- 
interested audience through 
shame, blaming alcohol for their 
downfall. 

“The devil is a liar,” the 
preacher intones. ‘‘What has he 
taken away from you? A good 
family, a good home, a good job? 
You may be down, you may be 
rock bottom and the world has 
cast you out, but God will accept 
you. God takes what the world 
has forgotten. 

“Welcome, welcome to the 
land of the living. If you weren't 
here in the land of the living, you 
know where you'd be...” 

Lights go out around 9:30 p.m. 
at the mission mainly because 
the men (anywhere from 20 to 40 
each night)are awakened before 
6 a.m. the next morning. All are 
required to shower in one of two 
stalls before retiring to creaky 
double bunks in large rooms. 
Men cough wretchedly and 
repeatedly clear their throats as 
the lights go out. 

A courteous, middle-aged man 
interrupts the coughing in a low, 
pleasant voice. ‘‘Goodnight, 
gentlemen. Let’s all get a good 
night’s sleep. I hope you all wake 
up millionaires tomorrow.” 

One of the mission workers 
walks by to mop the floor. 

‘“Joseph,’’ the well-wisher 
says, ‘may the Lord cast his 
blessings upon you and myself 
also. But what’s the sense in 
worrying? He wouldn’t take me 
anyway.” 


by Tony Kawashima 


After wandering 
lonely streets, the 
hungry and tired reach 
their haven—the Long 
Beach Rescue Mission. 
On the streets they may 
be called ‘‘vagrants”’ or 
“bums,” but once inside 
they become respected 
human beings. 
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by Patti Hart 


The fall of Saigon on April 30, 1976 closed the book 
on a quarter of a century of American presence in 
Southeast Asia. Vietnamese presence in the United 
States has become a new story. Its title is adaptation. 
For hundreds of California State University, Long 
Beach refugee students, adaptation means survival. 

Like most things, adaptation comes in degrees. For 
some it is harder than for others. It is easy for none. 

AiMy arrived at Camp Pendleton in June, 1975. 
She was one of the ‘fortunate’ ones; her entire 
family was able to come together. They now live in 
Huntington Beach where AiMy’s parents own a 
grocery store. 

Her round, cherubic face with naturally pink 
cheeks hints only slightly at her heritage. She laughs 
as she explains that most people mistake her for 
Japanese. 

At 18, AiMy is a CSULB sophomore majoring in 
electrical engineering, a fair indication of her ability 
and intelligence. She recalls her first days at Camp 
Pendleton without a grimace and with an innocent, 
childlike quality. 

‘It was fun,” she says. ‘There were so many Viet- 
namese people there, I wasn’t alone. I got to be a 
Red Cross volunteer. I got to babysit for lots of little 
babies. But at night it got so cold in the tents. Not like 
back home. My nose got so cold.” 

AiMy’s first days at CSULB were a nightmare in 
comparison with her evacuation from her own coun- 
try. Toying with the mandarin collar on her long 
blue dress, she recalls those first days on campus 
with little enthusiasm. 


“This school is so big,’’ she says, her dark eyes 
widening. ‘‘So many people here. I got lost. 
Everyone is friendly, but I do not know where to go 
or how to ask for help. I cry big tears. A man help 
me. Now I do okay.” 

AiMy is ‘doing okay’ by barely tolerating her 
engineering studies: Here the practicality of an 18- 
year-old Vietnamese girl dedicated to her parents is 
exemplified. Someday, AiMy suspects, her parents 
will not be able to run their grocery store. She wants 
to be able to take care of them. With a job as an 
engineer she will be able to do so. 

“I do not like engineering,” she says with a half- 
apologetic smile. “It is so hard. I do not understand 
all of it. I love psychology, but a girl can get a better 
job with engineering studies.” 

AiMy’s two brothers attend high school in Hunt- 
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ington Beach. They like American girls because 
“they are so pretty," AiMy says. Although she 
worries about their becoming too Americanized and 
losing respect for their father, AiMy’s greatest fear 
is that her entire family will also become too 
Americanized, that they will drift apart like ‘‘so 
many American families.” 

“Tam so afraid,”’ says AiMy, her young face taut 
with concern, “that we will get too busy to spend 
time together and to chitchat.” 


Americanization is not a threat to 26-year-old 
Tran. Dressed in jeans and matching jacket, wire- 
rimmed glasses framing his round face, he seems to 
personify any CSULB student. Tran is self-assured 
and at ease in his surroundings. It is obvious Tran is 
not a “new” refugee; indeed, he seems more 
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Americanized than many Americans. 

Tran lives with his 21-year-old brother. The rest of 
his family is still in Vietnam. There has been no cor- 
respondence since Tran’s arrival in America five 
years ago. He seems reconciled to that fact. 

During his five years in America, Tran has found a 
sense of belonging by conforming. Lighting his third 
cigarette in twenty minutes, Tran leans his chair 
back on two legs and speaks candidly of his 
Americanization. 

‘Being a Vietnamese in America is having the best 
of two worlds,” he says with a wide grin. ‘When I 
want romance and social activity, 1am an American. 
But inside I am still Vietnamese and that will never 
change. My brother respects me like I am the father. 
When he does something that is wrong, I tell him so, 
just like a father. He respects it.’’ 

After receiving his B.S. degree in industrial 
engineering last semester, Tran began taking the 
prerequisites for the MBA program. He also works 
as a karate instructor, is learning classical guitar, 
enjoys writing and reading and ‘chasing girls.” 

Le is a Vietnamese student who epitomizes the 
median between AiMy’s fear of Americanization 
and Tran’s aim for it. It is likely that Le’s conformity 
to American ideas has been unconscious. 

Le, 23, lives in a Long Beach apartment with his 20- 
year-old sister. Their parents and 12 brothers and 
sisters remain in Saigon. Again, there is no cor- 
respondence, a fact that continues to worry Le. 

A shy and reserved person, Le speaks with a soft 
voice about “beautiful America.’ He especially 
loves the privacy and freedom he has here. 

“Here your neighbors do not know everything you 
do, and they do not care. Still they are there to help 
if you need them,” he says. 

Like Tran, Le came to America five years ago, and 
last semester earned a B.S. degree in electrical 
engineering. He is working toward a master’s degree 
and at the same time works as an electrical techni- 
cian for a citizen band radio manufacturing 
business. 

Le does not object to his Americanization, but his 
loyalties remain to his family back home. He dreams 
of the day two years from now when he can apply 
for his U.S. citizenship and can bring his family to 
this country. If that is not possible, he will return to 
Vietnam permanently. 

“T try not to think of my family,” Le says, his face 
revealing concern. ‘I keep very busy, but sometimes 
at night I think of them, and I cannot help but be 
lonely.” 

Although Tran and Le came to America not as 
refugees but as students, they have been able to 
claim refugee status like AiMy through Governor 
Brown’s signing of the refugee bill, which will be in 
effect until 1980. The bill allows all Vietnamese and 
Cambodian students to claim refugee status at 
California state universities. Under this bill, they 
are considered residents for fee purposes, which 
can mean a reduction in tuition of more than $700 
per semester for full-time students. 
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CSULB’s association with Vietnamese students 
began in 1967 when some 40 students arrived 
through the Agency for International Development 
(AID). Vietnamese students would come to earn a 
bachelor’s degree and return to their own country. 
An increasing number of students began arriving at 
CSULB upon the recommendations of previous Viet- 
namese students. When Saigon fell in 1975, the 
program had grown to include 58 students. 

Dr. J. Russell Lindquist, CSULB director of inter- 
national education, points out the educational 
problems these students suffered when their 
homeland collapsed. 

“These students were not government financed, 
and when Saigon fell, the bottom fell out of their 
financing,” he says. ‘They didn’t know if their 
families were dead or alive. All correspondence 
stopped, as did any money that was arriving from 
their families. These students simply didn’t know 
how they would survive.” 

Some students with relatives elsewhere in the 
country received their financial assistance. Others 
got jobs and reduced class loads to adjust to their 
work schedules. 

“These students would survive with one meal a 
day before giving up their education,” George 
LaDue, CSULB director of admissions and refugee 
counselor, says. 

LaDue is also director of the new federal program 
designed to evaluate Vietnamese and Cambodian 
students’ transcripts and documents. He personally 
evaluates all post-secondary certificates in the 
United States. 

“Most of the students who came here in 1975 did 
so without official transcripts or documents,” he ex- 
plains. ‘‘It is an immense job trying to decipher and 
transfer credits for these students.” 

LaDue and Lindquist work closely with the Viet- 
namese students, and they share the feeling that the 
students are adapting well on campus. Naturally, 
the biggest barrier is language, and Lindquist 
believes many students also have had difficulties 
with some governmental agencies. 

“T think a lot of agency employes were culturally 
insensitive to the refugees,”’ he says. ‘‘Most of the 
welfare agencies didn't understand the pride of the 
Vietnamese people. They would rather band 
together and help each other than take welfare.” 

LaDue praises the Vietnamese students for their 
self-reliance. ‘These are highly adaptable and very 
independent people,” he says. ‘‘When the 130,000 
refugees came over in 1975, Americans were scared 
they would take American jobs, when in fact they 
have taken low-paying jobs that Americans wouldn't 
take. These are literary-minded and intelligent peo- 
ple, still very much family-oriented, who will work 
together to adapt and learn.”’ 

AiMy, Tran and Le have adapted, as all Viet- 
namese students have had to do. All in their own 
ways and to their own degrees but no matter to what 
degree their adaptation, all have remained, 
foremost, Vietnamese. 


ib this age of superlatives, 
superstars, superhighways, 
supersonic transports and six 
million dollar men, the Depart- 
ment of Justice has its own 
million dollar baby to add to the 
superlist—superagency, the Drug 
Enforcement Administration. 

The DEA, alternately de- 
scribed as an ‘International 
Gestapo’ by Playboy and a ‘‘coun- 
ter offensive against the drug 
menace’ by former President 
Richard Nixon, is responsible 
for drug enforcement on the 
federal level. Its operations are 
aimed specifically at major 
dealers, leaving lesser offenders 
to state and local bodies. ‘‘Nor- 
mally our program deals at the 
highest level of drug activity,” 
Hugh Shanahan, public informa- 
tion officer at the Los Angeles 
facility, explains. ‘“‘We’re con- 
cerned with the major dealer. 
not the small-time addict.” 

A child of the Nixon ad- 
ministration, the DEA is a con- 


solidation of all previous federal 
drug programs. Prior to its incep- 
tion, inter-agency squabbling 
(largely between the Customs 
Service and the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs) and 
jurisdictional feuds had 
rendered Nixon's “‘all out global 
war on the drug menace’”’ sadly 
disunited. Coordination 
problems were to be solved with 
the formation of the new um- 
brella agency, the DEA. 

The new department was but- 
tressed with increased funding 
and manpower and one facet of 
its operations, the foreign en- 
forcement function, was given 
additional emphasis. Foreign en- 
forcement was nothing new. The 
BNDD, during Lyndon Johnson’s 
administration, had maintained 
diplomatic and intelligence 
operations with other nations, 
but the policing concept of 
foreign enforcement culminated 
with the DEA. 

Like the administration that 
spawned it, the DEA has had its 


by Tina Thompson 


share of criticism. It has been un- 
der fire from congressional and 
private observers since its incep- 
tion in 1973. That same year 
a senate subcommittee was 
formed to investigate corruption 
and ‘“‘body counting” (bolstering 
of arrest statistics by including 
all DEA arrests regardless of 
their importance to the overall 
drug market). The Committee 
failed to substantiate the 
charges, but Administrator John 
R. Bartels resigned as a result 
of the investigation. 

In October, 1975 Senator Mike 
Mansfield (D-Mont.) urged the 
ending of aid to foreign countries 
for narcotics operations saying, 
“for too long in the administra- 
tion of U.S. policies... (we have) 
tended to assume responsibility 
for problems which are more 
probably those of other nations.”’ 

The DEA attitude toward 
foreign enforcement aid is best 
expressed by present DEA Ad- 
ministrator Peter Bensinger. 
“DEA has a major responsibility 
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in foreign countries,’ he says. 
“We need to encourage foreign 
governments to stop illicit 
production through strict con- 
trols and crop eradication and 
we should monitor those efforts. 
Our mission is to see that illegal 
trafficking and illicit laboratory 
production are minimal.” 

More criticism was heard in 
July of this year. Another senate 
subcommittee reported that 
federal efforts to combat drugs 
had failed. The committee noted 
that although statistics were im- 
pressive, they weren't “higher 
echelon dealers and financiers.” 

But whether DEA criticism 
merits any credence or not may 
be entirely irrelevant in the 
grand scheme of things anyway. 
Dr. Dave Bellis, a political 
science instructor at Long Beach 
City College, has worked in 
several large drug treatment 
programs for the past ten years. 
He sees the drug enforcement 
operation as an end in itself. 

“Its overt purpose is to stop the 
flow of drugs,” he says. ‘‘But its 
covert purpose is self- 
perpetuation. The public 
demands that something be done 
about drug abuse. So laws are 
passed and drug enforcement 
bodies make arrests. If drug traf- 
fic was effectively stopped, all 
those agents and administrators 
would be out of a job. The DEA 
need only appear to be doing 


something and it’s still in~ 


business.”’ 

And since statistics are the 
yardstick by which labors are 
measured, the DEA is, and will 
continue to be, in business. In 
October of this year a DEA coup, 
the biggest federal drug bust to 


date, netted 309 heroin 
“distributors and kingpins” 


pled with such record stages 


seizures as 900 pounds of* herein 
in 1973, 574 pounds of 
in 1973, 897 AINLUNS 


appeara of pdsitiveac 

“Figures like La NOS im; 
pressive,’ Dr. 
think about it. on 


area alone. Think”of the hun- 
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dreds of pounds of heroin it takes 
to maintain those addicts every 
single day.” 

How much of a dent does 900 
pounds of heroin or 220 pounds 
of cocaine really make? Statistics 
show that the DEA arrested 6,000 
people last year. Of those, 4,000 
were convicted. What bearing do 
those convictions really have on 
drug traffic in this country? ‘“‘The 
impact on the street is nil,” 
Public Information Officer 
Shanahan reports. 

The outlook, however, is not 
entirely negative. ‘‘Drug enforce- 
ment has had an indirect effect 
on drug abuse,” Dr. Bellis is 
quick to point out. ‘‘Because 
drugs are illegal, the price is 
higher and the quality is 
reduced. The addict is used to 
heroin that has been cut. As a 
result he is less “strung out” 
than he would be if he were 
buying high quality heroin.” 

One may question the DEA’s 
effectiveness or scoff at its self- 
serving statistics, but one can’t 
deny that the machinery works to 
perpetuate the superagency. But 
what exactly is this self- 
perpetuating merry-go-round, 
the DEA? 

On the surface, the Los 
Angeles facility is as unassuming 
as the office-next-door, even 
down to the prerequisite 


magazines neatly arranged on 


the outer room coffee table,,But 
the resemblance stops there, 
Once one is signed inwissued an 
identifying badge and _escorted 
by an agent to the inner sanctum, 
there is no,mistake that one. has 


entered the netherworld of drug’ 


enforcement. 


“We camt let yow see that 
: the=agent says..‘‘The” 
“public already.knows too mitch 


literature,” 


about our operations from televi- 
sion. We don’t ‘want them to 
earn the rest of it.’ 

Phe rest of what? 

“Mainly our undercover and 
subyeillance techniques,” he ex- 
plains. “It’s hard to work under- 
cOver when everyone knows 
what you're doing.” 

Agreed. Everyone can’t be let 
in on DEA enforcement tech- 
niques, but everyone can and 
should know the ramifications of 


having 2,200 agents empowered 
to intercept and in many cases 
arrest drug traffickers on a 
worldwide level. What we have, 
in the guise of the DEA, is an in- 
ternational police force. 

“Agents have authority to 
arrest drug traffickers and act as 
police in many countries, 
Thailand and India for ex- 
ample,” Shanahan explains. “In 
other countries, like Mexico, 
they serve mainly as liaison 
agents and advisors. They work 
undercover, purchase contra- 
band and then notify officials in 
that country who then make the 
actual arrest.” 

Extensive U.S. involvement in 
foreign countries may sound 
foreboding to an isolationist 
public, but it is justified by the 
Justice Department. Most nar- 
cotics purchased in this country 
are imported. Eighty per cent of 
our heroin comes from Mexico. 
One hundred er cent of our 
cocaine comes from South 
America. 

“The United States is the most 
gratifying drug market,’’ 
Shanahan notes. ‘‘Wehave the 
most money to spend and’'we buy 
most of the drugs, A dealer is a 
criminal inhis \country, but his 
goods are, di8tributed in\ our 
countfy;*so we aré involved.” 

“In Mexico, thiseinternational 
Cooperation serves, both coun 
tries well—statistically*The DEA 
supplies manpower asg»'well as 
funds for\aireraft® and sur- 
veillance; drug, traffickers are 
apprehended” by Mexican of- 
ficials, Thé Mexican government 
then Aas a given number of 
arrests to illustrate that it is do- 
ing its part to stop drug traffic, 
and the DEA can cite so many 
pounds of heroin or cocaine that 
didn’t make it across the border. 
The only one who is hurt in this 
operation is the person in the 
middle—the dealer. But the side 
effects leave a bad taste in a lot 
of mouths. 

James Norton, described by 
the DEA as a major drug traf- 
ficker, and his companion, Karen 
Harrison, were arrested by Mex- 
ican officials at the Mexico City 
airport after they were pointed 
out by DEA agents. At the time of 
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arrest Norton reportedly was 
carrying two pounds of cocaine. 
The two claim that during their 
interrogation they were tortured. 
They also claim that DEA agents 
were present at the time. 

Congressman Fortney Stark 
(D-Calif.), testifying before a 
Senate Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Relations, reported, 
“Mr. Norton was tortured with 
an electric cattle prod while 
soaked with water. Ms. Harrison 
was slapped and beaten during 
which time a pierced earring was 
torn from-her ear. Ms. Harrison 
stated, under oath, that one.agent 
had been present at thetime. She 
also stated that¢the«agent 
suggested she cooperate With the 
Mexican authorities since\ they 
were as seridus as could be 
about taking pegple for mee in 
the cotintry.\”’ \ 

‘Since \that report was Nad 
public, numerous other accounts 
of torture \have\\been_,eited by 
Americans teturnimg’ from ex- 
tended stays in Mexican prisons. 
Some havewbeen substantiated, 
others haven't. 

“There is no question in my 
mind that there are certainly 
valid cases of torture,” Shanahan 
says. ‘It’s an accepted way of life 
there. It is entirely possible, 
although not from my 
knowledge, that agents might be 
witness to brutality. 

“But we are there as guests of 
that country. We cannot, by law, 
interfere. It is highly speculative 
that our agents could stop 
brutality if they tried. 
Remember, Mexico has different 
drug laws than we do. They are 
harsher. But our agents do not 
torture. I challenge anyone to 
prove it.” 

Officially then, the DEA is 
averse to the torture of arrested 
drug traffickers. ‘““‘We are vio- 
lently opposed to it,’ Shanahan 
says, “But we can do nothing 
about it. Written reports are re- 
quired. Official complaints are 
issued to the Mexican govern- 
ment, but that’s as far as we go.”’ 

Unofficially, however, one 
sees the picture in a slightly 
different focus. “They deserve 
what they get,’’ one DEA agent, 
formerly stationed in Mexico, 


asserts. ‘If someone goes to Mex- 
ico to smuggle narcotics, they 
deserve whatever they get. It’s 
better if they get busted there. If 
they get beat up or cattle prod- 


ded, they’re going to be dis-* 


couraged from smuggling again. 
There is a low recidivity#rate in 


Mexico because dealers © WA 
» ~ uswally cut.a number of times 

\ befere it reaches the addict. Asa 
' tesult, .he*never knows just how 
‘\\ much*heroin he is getting.) Ad- 
dicts, maintained on smaller 

vity ‘rates, Of* 4,000. 


treated so harshly.” ‘ 
Although the superage 


not officially Sanction \this® 


agent’s“attitude towatd brutality, 
it does agree ‘with his concérn 
over reci 
people convitted\of drug traf- 
ficking-last.year, One third, ac- 
cording to*Shanahan\néver saw 
the inside of*a jail cell. Another 
third were,sentenced to less than 
three years and the final third 
received sentences of six years, 
seven months. ‘“‘That means they 
are all eligible for parole in 36 
months,’ be explains. The im- 
plication is that dealers are back 
on the streets after having their 
wrists slapped. 

When Bensinger took office 
earlier this year, he called for 
sterner drug penalties. ‘‘We are 
looking to Congress to pass stiffer 
laws for major violators, more 
meaningful sentences and 
speedier trials.’ But are harsher 
penalties the answer to the drug 
problem? 

“The cry for stiffer drug 
penalties and more drug enforce- 
ment programs gets votes,” Dr. 
Bellis asserts. ‘‘A Congressman 
favors stricter drug enforcement 
and he gets re-elected. The DEA 
has armloads of statistics to 
‘prove’ that it is earning its 
budget allotment and it gets more 
money. The Congressman is hap- 
py. The DEA is happy. And the 
voters, believing something is be- 
ing done about drug abuse, are 
happy. The only problem is that 
drugs continue to enter this coun- 
try, people continue to buy them 
and drug abuse is still with us.” 

And at this rate, drug abuse 
will persist. Even though, as Dr. 
Bellis points out, the government 
does finance treatment 
programs, the emphasis is on 
drug enforcement. And enforce- 
ment is not solving the problem. 

“It’s not a drug problem at all,” 
Dr. Bellis adds. “It’s a crime 


” 


problem.” TheSolution, as he 
sees it, is .decriminalization. If 
certifiedxaddicts could buy the 
drug’6n a,prescription basis, they 


_-wouldn’t.have te get.it through 


drug traffickers and street 


epushers. Tle price would go 
“down and the quality of heroin 


wouldimproves (Street heroin is 


doses of high-quality heroin at 
lower prices, would no longer 
find it necessary to steal to sup- 
port their habits. And law en- 
forcement would no longer have 
to pursue drug dealers and 
smugglers to justify its rising 
budget. 

A quick look at drug budget 
allocations is a clear indication 
of where the government’s 
priorities lie. From 1974 to 1975 
treatment funding went from 
$275 million to $241 million. For 
the same period, enforcement 
funding increased from $254.7 
million to $294.5 million. Why the 
reversal? 

It gets back to self- 
perpetuation. “It’s a matter of 
political and economic survival,”’ 
Dr. Bellis explains. ‘Statistically, 
treatment programs look ineffec- 
tive. Ninety per cent of the ad- 
dicts we treat go back to using the 
drug. Treatment is an intangible. 
It is difficult to show results. En- 
forcement, on the other hand is 
visible. The DEA can say, ‘Look, 
we busted so many dealers last 
year and confiscated so many 
pounds or so many dollars’ worth 
of heroin.’ The program looks 
like it’s working, so people in 
drug enforcement keep their 
budgets.”’ 

Although decriminalization is 
a realistic solution, it would up- 
set the delicate bureaucratic 
balance and for that reason is not 
likely to happen. It takes us right 
back to the merry-go-round. 
“The legislature keeps it a crime 
and gets re-elected,” Dr. Bellis 
says. ‘“The DEA enforces it and 
keeps its budget. In the end both 
come out well. The only one who 
suffers is the addict.” 
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Photo courtesy of Tony Brennan 


Old Murals 


by Steven Greenberg 


tanding silently, almost defying gravity, it spans 
the buildings like an inhuman colossus of Rhodes. 
Ignored and unseen, it watches as multitudes pass 
beneath it, unaware of the decaying memento from 
days of glory past—international glory at that. 

It is a mural, more than 500 square feet, connec- 
ting Buildings LA5 and FO3, and at age 11 has aged 
most ungracefully. Painted by Rita Letendre, a 
Montreal-born artist whose large canvasses have 
appeared in Europe, Canada and the United States, 
it was the only painting included in the Inter- 
national Sculpture Symposium of summer, 1965. 

The Symposium was part of a worldwide series 
begun in 1959 to provide an outlet for artistic ex- 
pression and to serve as a cultural link between 
nations. Sculptors would create monumental works 
from local materials, and these would remain on 
the site when completed. After 18 symposiums had 
been held around the world, Instructor Kenneth 
Glen succeeded in having this campus_- then called 
California State College, Long Beach—named as 
the site for the first symposium in the U.S., and the 
first ever held at any college. 

With Glenn’s coordination, 
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artists from six 


nations joined faculty, students, local industry and 
supporters in producing monumental sculptures-- 
and one mural. Covered by major newspapers, 
magazines and television, the Symposium brought 
a measure of international fame to the quiet cam- 
pus. 

Technically the mural was not a part of the 
Sculpture Symposium. Rita Letendre, the wife of 
sculptor Kosso Eloul, who was an official partici- 
pant in the Symposium, had come here with him. 
She had not been a mural painter, but since she 
was here, College President Carl McIntosh man- 
aged to get an allocation of funds for her, and Le- 
tendre accepted the challenge of doing her first 
outdoor wall painting. 

The mural by Letendre was a bold explosion of 
black and amber. ‘Sun Forces’ was designed ‘‘to 
wake people up,’'said the artist, and there was no 
overlooking the vivid painting. Painted with a 
revolutionary new product, epoxy-based paint— 
fadeproof, chip-proof and crackproof—the mural 
would dazzle forever. 

Or so they said. 

The work was vandalized with globs of blue and 
gray paint and cement; probably no malice was 
directed at the work specifically, noted Glenn, but 


at 21 by 24 feet it was an inviting target. Then the 
heralded epoxy paint began to lighten. A. James 
Bravar, dean of Fine Arts, said the shadowed loca- 
tion of the mural was supposed to protect it from 
the sun, but the fact that the sun changes position 
during the course of a year was forgotten.“‘Nobody 
thought about the summer sun,” Bravar said. 

Old murals never die; they just fade away. 
Literally. 

According to Tony Brennan, director of Media 
Development on campus and a former paint 
chemist, the fading is superficial, due to white pig- 
ment coming to the surface and obscuring the color. 
This can be corrected to an extent by applying an 
acid solvent; however, this may not work on paint 
this old, and no administration action to attempt 
this has been taken. 

Negotiations were conducted with the artist in 
1973-74 by the CSULB Monumental Sculpture Com- 
mittee, headed by Bravar. Letendre would super- 
vise a restoration job for $1,000. But there were no 
funds set aside for maintaining artwork on campus. 
A suggestion was made to paint the mural out. 

Letendre replied angrily, ‘I categorically refuse 
to have the painting ‘Sunrise’ (her new name for it) 
obliterated and consider it amoral in every which 


way.” She made a new offer for restoration, this 
time for $2,000. The cost was justified, she main- 
tained, because this was a painting with historical 
value:“...it is a ‘first,’ the first artwall ever done in 
the U.S., historically so,’ she wrote in March, 1974. 
‘The cost of restoration of the mural...is negligible 
as compared to its monetary value.” 

The new $2,000 fee was no more possible than 
was the earlier one, Bravar wrote. The solution? 
Local donors to support the restoration, just as they 
did the original production. Donors won’t appear, 
however, until the artist agrees to do the work. And 
the artist won't agree to do the work until the 
donors have been secured. The Monumental 
Sculpture Committee has since been replaced by 
the Permanent Arts Committee, and “further dis- 
cussion’ of the mural is planned, perhaps to call for 
its restoration, or perhaps for its obliteration. 
Meanwhile, administrators are looking for ways to 
cover up the work (or is it eyesore?) until its ul- 
timate fate is decided. 

Until that time comes, if ever, the mural will con- 
tinue to loom over the unseeing crowds, and like 
the memory of the Symposium itself, will slowly 


keep fading away. 
r” =f 
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Bob Nester’s drawings have been 
described by the artist 

as ‘alien inspiration. They’re 
purely from my head. I don’t care 
about things that are here. 

You can photograph them. I don’t 
think about my drawings—they 
just come out.” 

His medium is as alien as his 
inspiration. He uses ball point 
pen and prismacolor pencil. 
Nester began using them for 
economic reasons, but now, having 
perfected his style, he prefers 
pens and pencils to more 
conventional media. 

Nester has been Crawing all of 
his life although his formal 

art training did not begin until 
he entered CSULB in the Fall, 
1975. 


Fine 


Madness 


The color, excitement and glamour seen in the 
'76 Olympics and inherent in the sport’s European 
heritage have enhanced the popularity of bicycle 


racing in the United States. 


Brad Graverson, a CSULB student and avid 


cyclist, offers an inside look at the sport. 


The Road 


Therein lies the proving 
ground where the racer strives 
for total involvement. His efforts 
are often seen as fanaticism. But 
to an alert observer, bicycle rac- 
ing is more than fanatic devotion 
to fitness. It is an intricate battle 
for position, using drafting 
techniques and each rider’s in- 
dividual characteristics. 


Why? 


Many riders who maintain the 
discipline needed to stay in com- 
petition want to compete in the 
Olympics. In this country bicycle 
racing is still in its infancy. Thus 
a rank beginner can advance to a 
competitive level without a lot of 
financial backing (unlike 
Europe, where the sport is more 
sophisticated and more difficult 
for newcomers to enter). Here 
all it takes is the willingness to 
endure the rigors of the race and 
punishment of the course. 
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Neared by cable, gear and spoke to the surface 
below, the racer focuses on the immediate. His 
thoughts become mechanically tuned to his cycle. 
Get position, pick up rhythm, keep strategy—all spin 
through his mind like the wheels of his machine. 
This rush of thought intensifies with the nearness of 
his competitors as they jockey behind the leading 
cyclist. 

The racer quickly wipes moist palms against his 
shorts, then positions his machine near the next 
rider’s wheel. Caught in the moment’s Zen-like 
quality, he feels at one with the pack as it glides 
around the bend, silently picking up momentum. 

Suddenly, a delicate clinking swells into a crash 
that yanks his attention to the rear. A sprawling, 
tumbling mass of riders fills the racer’s vision and 
recedes into the distance, into the silence. There is 
no time for concern, no turning to help. There is only 
the road ahead. 

The road, a twisted carpet stretching out as far as 
the racer can see, passes below in a pebbled blur. 
Other riders, charging along the outside, maneuver 
for better position. With a gentle bump the racer 
squeezes past a shoulder and into another rider’s 
draft. The sucking effect created by the rider ahead 
pulls the racer along, enabling him to conserve his 
energy. Aturn flashes into view. The racer responds, 
easing his cycle into the groove. With hair-trigger 
sensitivity he fingers his brake lever and feels the 
pulse of his machine slowing. Downshift, click... 

Rounding the curve, he suddenly hears other 
riders behind him. Shaken, aware of pursuit, he 
falters, nicks the next rider’s wheel and wobbles out 
of line. The pack closes up, cancelling his place. 
Fatigued, his legs feel limp. His breathing is erratic. 
He deliberately inhales through his nose and ex- 
hales from his mouth to pace the rush of air through 
his lungs. 

The rough, contoured surface of the road is 
transmitted through his handlebars, a_ tingling 
current powering him along. A good draft is forming 
as the small pack knifes the wind, allowing the racer 
to tuck in and enjoy another brief rest. A delicate 
rushing sound, like that heard in a seashell, whips 
and swirls in his ears. 

His eyes follow the roadway as it stretches ahead 
to the foothills and the crest beyond. He channels 
his attention away from the speeding pack. As they 
approach the hill, a new battle begins. 

Reaching below, he fumbles for the cylindrical 
white bottle secured to his bike’s frame. Flipping it 
open, he hesitates. The yeast, orange juice and liver 
powder solution will not be particularly refreshing, 
but—anticipating the hill ahead and his need for 
fuel, the racer swallows the contents of the bottle. 
With the taste of liver lingering in his mouth, he 
leans into the long incline. 

Well up the hill, the racer’s legs report a sharp, 
tight pain with every revolution of the chainwheel. 
Competitors momentarily forgotten, he sets his 
sights on the crest. The battle with the hill is more 
than a physical contest. It is an emotional drive, a 
personal challenge; the pain and exhaustion of the 
struggle become obscured. He will beat the hill and 
press on to the finish. 


With this emotional surge he pushes even harder 
than before. His arms pull on the bars as his legs 
relentlessly deliver power at a mechanical and 
measured pace. The groan of gears and the hum of 
rubber mesh in monotonous irritation. Throbbing 
pain threatens to explode should he exceed his 
limits. But he won’t reach that point on this course. 
The pain stays within familiar bounds and the top is 
near. Just beyond is his reward - the downhill. 

In the last few feet, a cool breeze sweeps over the 
crest, chilling the sweat on the racer’s body and 
whipping the wet hair dangling in his face. He 
begins to coast. A rush of energy flows to his tired 
legs, replacing what was lost on the hill. With a 
sense of euphoria, the racer closes his eyes and lets 
his mind wander. The machine rolls over the top as 
quietly as a whisper. 


Settling into the downhill and gaining momentum, 
the racer’s fatigue subsides. He prepares for speed. 
A jetlike rush of wind alerts him to potential danger. 
The downhill is crazy. Rocks and chuckholes spell 
instant disaster—a disaster manifested in the tin- 
kling of a ruptured wheel, the whistle of a punctured 
tire or the agonizing pain of flesh scraping against 
asphalt. 

Responding quickly to danger, the racer aims his 
cycle. Steadying his machine with a firm grip, he 
slowly tips his head to lessen resistance and inspects 
the road between his handlebars and his helmet. 

The hill is over too soon. Again, he must call on the 
strength of his legs. He pulls the shifter to lessen the 
strain. Downshift, click, click... 


Something is moving to his left. He hears another 
set of gears, its mechanical moan grinding deeper as 
it creeps closer. A competitor moves in, pauses a 
moment to utilize the racer’s draft, then swings out 
to pass, discontent with the pace. Fresher, more 
alert, the competitor inches away, honing in on his 
quarry — the front of the pack. The whir of his 
derailer’s spinning wheels is hypnotic. The bike’s 
components glisten, jewel-like, each sparkle of light 
glinting in the racer’s eyes, intensifying the sting of 
being passed. 

But the racer has one more chance .. . upshift, 
click. He spurts in pursuit and settles in on his op- 
ponent’s wheel as the draft begins to work. His com- 
petitor is strong, strong enough to shake him. Can he 
draft the man to the finish and whip around him at 
the last moment? His endurance is the question. He 
needs more fuel. 

The finish is near, for both the race and for the 
rider. He is on the edge of exhaustion. Glancing at 
the empty bottle holder, he thinks of his dry, parched 
throat, craving relief. In this brief lapse of con- 
centration, the competitor inches farther away in- 
creasing his lead. 

In a final weak attempt, the racer hooks the trail- 
ing draft of the leading pack. Just as he slices into the 
groove, his muscles fail, pushed beyond their en- 
durance. The others sprint for the finish, leaving 
him behind. And yet as the pack blazes across the 
finish, a faint sparkle remains in the racer’s eyes— 
not the sparkle of victory, but akin to it. 


What Is It? 


The temporary rest inherent in 
the downhill is familiar only to 
road racers. It is one of many 
subtle differences between the 
two worlds of bicycle racing. As 
their names imply, road racing 
and track racing differ mainly in 
design. 

Track racing is run on a 
banked, oval course about one 
sixth of a mile long. It is con- 
sidered by some to be the state- 
of-the-art in bicycle racing. Track 
riders are generally a different 
breed of racer, who have devel- 
oped a more “brute strength’’ 
type of power for the relatively 
short sprints. 

Road racing, on the other 
hand, is held on city or country 
streets and varies in length. The 
course may be closed with a 
series of turns and straights 
known as a criterium or it may 
run up to 100 miles with flats, up- 
hills and downhills. 


Downshift, Click... 


The solid shift of a derailer is 
reassuring. It is one of the few 
sounds the cycle makes, save for 
a few growls and squeaks from 
the chain and seat. Gliding along, 
it responds to the rider perfectly, 
as if performing automatically. It 
is not automatic, however, and 
such response comes only as the 
result of thousands of miles of 
training and meticulous care of 
health and mental attitude. 

“The dynamics are what make 
the sport,” one racer says. ‘The 
tactics, speed and quick reac- 
tions required put a premium on 
the guy who can think fast in a 
situation and take advantage of 
it. But first he’s got to have the 
stamina and brains not to be in- 
timidated and fooled into ex- 
haustion. It’s a battle against ex- 
haustion.” 
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QUALITY is a GUARANTEE 
at Mike’s Munchies because we 
are out to REVOLUTIONIZE the 
fast food industry. We serve only 
the finest quality food and 
beverages at the MOST 
REASONABLE PRICES. We 
showcase Unique, Original 
Entertainment, tomorrow's top 
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It is our aim to eliminate poor 
quality food, plastic en- 
vironments, and false adver- 
tising from the convenience 
foods industry. 

Join us. At Mikes Munchies we 
strive to make each dining ex- 
perience a most natural 
pleasure. 
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Sear Sith 


Lady’s Ring... $99 


Diamond 
Initials 


SPECIALLY SALE PRICED 


artists. 
MIKES MUNCHIES Marina Pacifica 
Open 11 a.m. - 2a.m. Monday through Saturday 
12 noon - midnight Sunday 


Finals? 


Try DESI-CATES” 
Anti-Fatigue 
Food Supplements 


Man's Ring. .. .$129 
In genuine diamonds. Fiery, brilliant 
flashes of light, hand set in 14Kt. gold, to 


reflect the gleam of love in her eyes. 


The perfect gift tor any time, for anyone 
you love. As a ring ora pendant for her, as a 
ring or tie tack for him, too. 


NIC Established in 1925 


1. eatabote bole pathways oe 


® HAZARDS OF : 
i MEDICATION my ; @ 


=. Jewelry 


201 Pine Ave. at Broadway 
DOWNTOWN LONG BEACH 


8 P.M. 
SKERENTAL] (OPEN: ceeeey io ce. ecu: ee 


SPORTING GOODS 


SPoRTS 


SHOE SALE 


FOR ANY SPORT 


10 to 40% 


SEAL BEACH 
308 Main Street 


FEATURING 
THESE BRANDS AT 
COMPETITIVE PRICES 


LAYAWAY PLAN 


MONTE 
ADIDAS WONTE 


NIKE act court 


$14.95 


// ) el oe nas ec “i Me enane i ae 8 Rr 
0%, | S&S NER 
4¢ LANCER SUPER LIGHT WEIGHT $55.00 ») 
pac Sey 


A 4| CONCORDE $125.00 


O) *BELLMONT SHORE 


Young Apparel 
SBICCA 
Dress Boots For the Dressy 
Antic Camel Pantsuit, Split 
| Skirt or Dress aS 
Rusty Brown 


<> $64.00 


— 
2 LOCATIONS TO SERVE YOU BETTER 
®DEL AMO FASHION SO. 
5016 E. 2nd St 3 rson & emia 


Long Beach, Calif Torrance, Ca 
433-1976 370 5570, 


What makes a fast food restaurant 
fabulous? Delivious food, fast, 
immediate service; an atmosphere 
remarkably clean. 

So next time, instead 

of ‘Jack’ or 'Mac; Try 

Naugle’s. You'll be 

unbelievably ssatisfied. 


Every Wednesday: —2°. 
6 enormous tacos - $1.99‘ 


4790 E. Los Coyotes 


Diagonal - Long Beach 


[ Sore eee er he ake 


Orange counties F/VEST Rock ‘n Roll 


SMOKEY STOVERS 


7 Nights A Week 
Spm, til) 2°am: 
Featuring The Best 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 


available 


7000 GARDEN GROVE BLVD., WESTMINSTER 
(Knott-Goldenwest Exit Off The Garden Grove Frwy!) 


NEVER A COVER 


[Epa Ras Shay eo eee 


: | 
| | 
| Invites YOU To A Part | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
I 
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cee THE CHRISTMAS GAME é 


CLOTHING 


FOR MEN 
5348 E. Second St. 
434.3711 


SWEATERS FOR OUR SIDE! 


A neat, athletic look is the hallmark of our best new sweaters, 
Christmas giftable everyone. The great classics are back in shetland 
and lambswool, and the bulky turtlenecks are proudly present. The 
entire team will beam when you present them! From $25.00 
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Artists, Writers 
WE 


Want YOU! 


..for UniverCity, the campus magazine. Published once a 
semester, UniverCity provides the opportunity to earn credits 
and at the same time become a published writer/artist. 

Last year, UniverCity took first place in the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association competition, but, that was last 
year. This year, new talent is needed (which is why we’re run- 
ning this ad). So, if you have a story or story idea, or if you’re 
an artist looking for a gallery, call498-4595 or drop by the of- 
fice at SSP 030. 


UniverCity 


the 
Undershirt 


The Perfect Holiday Gift! 


Inexpensive, too 


..add a personal touch to your 
holiday gifting! Choose from the 
largest selection of best quality 
T-Shirts, tops, and dresses. Styles 
available in men, women, and 
children sizes. Designs are the 
most popular and are updated 
regularly. We also do custom 
lettering, silk screening, and 
soon, embroidering. The 
Undershirt. Located in Belmont 
Shore on St. Joseph Ave., just 
behind Hof’s Hut. 


187 St. Joseph Ave. Belmont Shore 
Phone (213) 443-3102 


YOUR CHECK... 


ON-CAMPUS 
BANKING 


% 


WB Designed just for YOU 


Convenience of on campus banking every school day. 

Special campus checking account programs with free personalized 
checks. 

Savings accounts — paying highest interest rates allowed by law. 
Specially designed loan programs for the University community. 

No checking account service charge for June, July, August. 

Many other free services for depositors. 


WR Banking made easy — 


FULL SERVICE BANKING, with a host of un- BANK. We welcome and invite you to look us 
ique programs and services only available over, meet our friendly staff, and make HAR- 
through Your Bank on Campus HARBOR BOR BANK Your Bank on Campus. 


LOCATED IN THE — Monday through Friday 


10:00 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. Banking office — 


STUDENT UNION 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. Outside service windows 


Wik Harbor Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


